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HEARD IN THE GATES 


ARVIN O. SANSBURY, who delivered the Baccalaureate 
sermon, June 10, 1951, is President of the International Con- 
vention of Disciples of Christ. He received his A. B. degree 

from Drake University, attended Union Theological Seminary and 
Columbia University, receiving his M. A. degree from the latter. Spo- 
kane University and Drake University conferred the honorary D. D. 
degree upon him. Notable pastorates have been at St. Charles Avenue, 
New Orleans, First Christian Church, Seattle, co-minister Linwood 
Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, and University Christian 
Church, Des Moines since 1939. All his pastorates have been notable 
for an aggressive program of evangelism. He has visited Europe as a 
member of the Sherwood Eddy party. He has been president of the 
Council of Churches in Seattle, of the Protestant Ministers’ Association 
in New Orleans and Des Moines. He was an exchange preacher to 
Great Britain in 1949. He is a trustee of the National Benevolent As- 
sociation, Drake University Board of Trustees, the Baptist-Disciple 
Commission, and of the Home and State Missions Planning Council. 
As President of the International Convention, Dr. Sansbury partici- 
pated in the initiating conference of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 


L. Doyle Mullen is pastor of the Federated Baptist-Christian 
| Church in West Lafayette, Indiana. Previous pastorates were First 
Christian Church, Lafayette, 12 years, and First Christian Church, 
Rensselaer, 11 years. He received his A. B. from Butler University, 
and his B. D. from the University of Chicago, and Butler University 
conferred the honorary D. D. degree in 1950. Mr. Mullen has been 
president of the Indiana State Ministers’ Association and Indiana State 
Convention, a member of the [-xecutive Committee and Program Com- 
mittee of the International Convention, and is a member of the As- 
sociation for Promotion of Christian Unity, Home and State Missions 
Planning Council, and the Curriculum Committee. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Federal Council’s Committee on Pastoral Services and has 
become noted for his ministry in pastoral counseling. He has held 
counseling conferences in 70 different commv:.ities and on college 
tampuses. Among them are Eureka College, Bradley University, Cor- 
nell College, the College of the Bible and the School of Religion. He 
has also given notable service to church cooperation and unity enter- 
prises, formulating the plans that produced the joint relationship be- 
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tween the First Christian Church and Central Presbyterian Church in | 
calling a full-time minister of religious education which later included 

the Trinity Methodist Church. He led in the exploration which cul. 

minated in the Federated Church, West Lafayette. He has written, 

booklet for young people, ‘““What Are You Going to Do?” for adults, 

“The On-going Task,” and for the Federated Church, “An Adventure, 
in Unity.” 

Mr. Loren E. Arnett is a graduate of Northwest Christian Col- 
lege, Eugene, Oregon. He is a Veteran of World War II, and is in 
his senior year as a student in the School of Religion. His student 
pastorate is at Michigantown, Indiana. This article is the first prize 
winner in the Irwin Essay Contest. 


The theses which were written in partial fulfilment of degrees in 
the School of Religion or in Butler University cover the past three 
years. They show a wide range of research and study. This brings 
the publication of theses subjects up to the present time. All subjects, 
chosen for theses written from 1925-1947 were published in the 
January, 1948, issue of The Shane Quarterly. 
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“STUPID AND SENSIBLE MAIDENS” 
By 
Marvin O. Sanssury, M.A., D.D. 


Baccalaureate Sermon delivered at Butler University’s 96th annual Baccalaureate 
Services, Sunday, June 10, 1951, by Reverend Marvin O. Sansbury, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Matthew 25 :1-13 


INISTERS are always interested in weddings; a wedding is 
always interesting whether it be a simple ceremony where 
perhaps the groom appears in blue jeans or whether it be an 

elaborate wedding with candle lighters, ring bearers, flower girls and 
what have you! It seems that Jesus must have been interested in 
weddings for in his teachings many times reference is made to some 
part of a wedding. You will recall that quite frequently Jesus found 
material for his parables in the wedding feast. I have often wondered 
just why Jesus was so interested in weddings; I presume it was because 
the wedding ceremony is one of the outstanding events in life. Of 
course Jesus may have been interested in weddings because he thought 
of what he was giving up to be without a home of his own. 


Now a wedding in the time of the Master was quite different from 
those we ministers are performing this June. It seems that 2,000 years 
ago the state, or society, had no interest in marriage. The father of 
the young man usually chose the wife for his son though we are told 
the son’s wish might be respected. The price usually paid for a bride 
in the time of Jesus was about 50 shekels and when the dowry had been 
paid the becrothal was announced and this betrothal continued for 
about a year. The marriage itself really was considered to have taken 
place when the bride was led from the home of her parents to the home 
of the bridegroom’s parents. When the groom went to claim his bride 
he always took along a company of friends and when they left the 
bride’s home she was accompanied also by her friends who led with 


music and songs and lights. 


From this processional Jesus took the parable of the five stupid 
and sensible virgins. ‘For although the stupid took their lamps, they 
took no oil with them, whereas the sensible took oil in their vessels as 
well as their lamps. As the bridegroom was long of coming, they all 
grew drowsy and went to sleep. But at midnight the cry arose, ‘Here 
is the bridegroom! Come out to meet him!’ Then all the maidens rose 
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and trimmed their lamps. The stupid said to the sensible, “Give us some 
of your oil, for our lamps are going out.’ But the sensible replied, ‘No, 
there may not be enough for us and for you. Better go to the dealers 
and buy for yourselves.’ Now while they were away buying oil, the 
bridegroom arrived; those maidens who were ready accompanied him 
to the marriage-banquet, and the door was shut. Afterwards the rest 
of the maidens came and said, “Oh Sir, Oh sir, open the door for us! 
but he replied, ‘I tell you frankly, I do not know you!’ ”’ 


If I understand the mission of the Master it was that we might 
have life and that we might have it abundantly. So it would appear 
that the Kingdom of God was that state or condition of life where the 
purpose of Christ has been achieved. He was concerned that we might 


be prepared to enter into life. 


A few days ago it was my privilege to attend the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Drake University and listen to our President give 
his annual report. I was particularly interested in one sentence of the 
report. Said he, “The purpose of a university is to train young people 
for the society in which they must live.” Undoubtedly you have come 
to school that you might prepare yourselves to live in the society of 
which you and I are a part. The question really is, Have you made 
preparation for all the phases or sides of life? Are you really pre- 
pared to live, or have you merely passed examinations and made daily 
recitations that have permitted you to be graduated? It seems to me 
if there is any criticism that can be leveled against our schooling in 
America it is that diplomas are given for the completion of certain 
courses. Sometimes it would appear that there is little connection 
between the preparation in school and the larger matter of living. I am 
not prepared to say how we should remedy this condition and I am sure 
that we have done as well in handling this problem in America as they 
have in other countries; though I must say that I was intensely inter- 
ested in an observation I made in England, summer before last, when 
I was on an exchange preaching mission. Mrs. Sansbury and I were 
privileged to stay in a home in one city where the younger daughter was 
taking a degree in Oxford the coming week. She explained to us that 
it would be impossible under the English system for a boy or a girl to 
work his way through college as it is done in America for said she, 
“the students are required to play games with other young folk for at 
least two hours every afternoon during the school week.” Of course 
I can see real value in this and I am sure that while the boy in America 
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who works his way through college is to be commended I am also sure 
that he has paid a price for this procedure. 


Today I should like to mention briefly some fields in which pre- 
paration should not be neglected if we are to enter into life fully. If we 
would be among the group who are sensible—to use Dr. Moffatt’s 
translation of the New Testament—we should be prepared vocationally, 
culturally, physically, socially and religiously. 


1. Vocationally 


In these days of great specialization and competition an individual 
needs to be prepared to fill some niche in life particularly well. And 
that individual who has a vocation to fall back on is very much more 
likely to get on well in life than a person who takes just any job that 
comes along; taking any job that comes along will probably mean 
sooner or later that the jobs may be poorer instead of better. For- 
tunately we have made such strides in the matter of vocational guid- 
ance that most individuals should be able to find their place in society 
if they will discipline themselves sufficiently to pay the price that must 
be paid. 

Not only must we be prepared vocationally but all of us need some 
avocation. To you it must seem that it will be a long, long time before 
you should think of retirement but let me assure you that when you 
approach that age you will be amazed at how short the journey has 
been. Never in the world’s history have so many persons lived past 
the age of sixty-five as at the present time. As a minister it becomes 
my task to counsel with many of these older persons. I regret to tell 
you that most persons, in my experience, are not ready for their retire- 
ment. They have no hobbies; they can’t even find pleasure in reading. 
And, incidentally, a hobby or an avocation followed during the very 
active years of life helps tremendously with the vocation. I remember 
many years ago having taken lessons in swimming and I recall that in 
swimming on my back the instructor made me hold my feet together 
and my arms by my side after the legs had been brought quickly to- 
gether and the arms quickly to the side. The progress was made while 
there was no motion on my part. In life there must be action and 
inaction. The avocation contributes directly to the vocation. 


2. Culturally 


There is so much in the world about us to be enjoyed that we must 
not neglect to cultivate an appreciation of the beautiful. Recently I 
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returned from Sarasota, Florida, where the Ringling Brothers Circus 
winters. I was amazed to see the beautiful museum left to the State 
of Florida by the will of the elder Ringling. Isn’t it interesting that 
a man who had found freaks for side shows should have educated him- 
self so well in art? I am told that the finest collection of Peter Paul 
Ruben’s paintings in the world is housed in the galleries at Sarasota. 
If we would live fully we must enter into our cultural heritage. 


3. Physically 


It is always a bit beside the point, or so it seems to me, to talk with 
young people about the care of their bodies for they seem so well and 
strong ; but young people should know that their bodies are not made of 
iron. There are ten million people in America suffering from stomach 
ulcers. Do you appreciate that ulcers are a young man’s disease? Don't 
get the idea that you can work sixteen hours a day, seven days a week, 
and get by with it. I believe in work but there is no point in one’s 
killing himself or hurting the work he does by overdoing it. 


4. Socially 


a. Getting on with people. Are you the lone-wolf type or do you 
know how to get on with folk? Most persons, in your circle and mine, 
rather Jook down their noses at Dale Carnegie and I confess that there 
is something rather artificial, to my point of view, in the way he deals 
with friendship but knowing persons who are well acquainted with him 
I am confident there is nothing artificial about Dale Carnegie’s friend- 
ships. He does know how to make friends and influence people. \We 
must develop this art of getting on with folk if we are to live to our 
fullest capacity. People must feel that we are indispensable to them 
and we must feel that they are indispensable to us! In my own life | 
can say that every blessing that has come to me has come through some 
friend. We must be prepared to get on with other people. 


During the worst years of the depression in the thirties literally 
hundreds of people came to me worried to death because they could not 
find employment. I remember particularly well one young woman who 
on her second or third visit said, “It seems you simply cannot get a job 
unless you know somebody.” My reply was, ‘‘Why should you?” 
And I was amazed to discover that when this girl changed her attitude 
toward people within a short time she returned to me and said, “‘I have 
the privilege of deciding among three jobs. Do you know a couple of 
other young women who would like to have the other two?” 
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b. Rendering service to the community. Every now and then I 
run into some highly trained persons, even with doctor’s degrees, who 
say “I never take any part in politics.”’ They feel that when they have 
discharged their forty hours for the week they have done their duty to 
humanity. Let me say that we shall never be able to overcome Com- 
munism by such attitudes. If we want to save democracy and make 
it attractive to other nations we are going to have to work at the job. 
The city governments of America for the most part are on the dis- 
graceful side and this condition can only be changed when our people 
feel the greater responsibility to the community. The Kefauver in- 
vestigations did not surprise most of us. They told us what we already 
knew—that is, if we have kept our eyes open. We need men and wo- 
men who are going to dedicate at least a portion of their time, if not all 
their time to city, national and international relationships. 


c. Preparation for marriage. The most of you whom I am ad- 
dressing today will soon be establishing your own homes if you have 
not already done so. I am amazed at the number of young persons 
who are absolutely unprepared for marriage. I have to do a great deal 
of counseling with young couples, especially after they have got them- 
selves into difficulties. I think I have learned that financial problems 
stand first in the making of unhappy homes. The matter of playing 
fair withone another—the matter of being thoroughly honest—is fre- 
quently too lightly regarded. The second problem that confronts the 
young married couple is that of sex. I cannot discuss that fully today 
but let me say that I believe we have hit upon a new low in sexual 
matters in America. Young people who play fast and loose in this field 
and have little or no appreciation of what this relationship should and 
can be, are destined to get into trouble. 


[ have been trying to say today that if we would live fully we must 
be prepared to be the finest kind of social beings. 


5. Religiously 


It is pathetic that we have so many religious illiterates in our 
country. Personally I do not believe that one can make the maximum 
contribution to life unless he is prepared to get the most that is to be 
had from his religion. How few persons really know how to read 
their Bibles; how few persons really know how to get much out of 
worship; how few persons know how to pray! After forty years in 
the ministry I am thoroughly persuaded that most people are religious 
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at heart but I must say that they have not developed this art of being 
religious. You can’t become religious by a few simple lessons ; we have 
to work faithfully at the task of being religious. 


It is impossible to estimate how much good one life, worthily lived, 
can accomplish in a few years. I hope that you and I may be fully pre- 
pared for life and that we may feel the obligation to leave the world a 
little better than we found it. The torch has been handed to you and 
to me and I trust we may not fail in handing it on to others. 


A British clergyman tells us that on an August morning before the 
Olympic games began in London, three or four years ago, “‘he, like a 
thousand others in a big village in Surrey, rose before six and went to 
the crossroads where the Olympic torchbearer was to arrive and to pass 
on the flame to the next torchbearer. . . . [every one was excited, 
especially the youth who had the fresh torch ready to be kindled from 
the old one and carried on to the next halt. 


“Very soon a tall lad in white shorts came into view, running 
down the hill with a silvery torch blazing in his hand. When he stopped 
in the middle of the crowd the other youth held his torch to the flame 
till it caught the blaze, and then, while all cheered he sped on to the next 
changing place. 


“The flame that passed on that morning had been lit in Greece and 
carried over mountains and plains, across rivers and seas, until it came 
down that Surrey lane on its way to London. It bore the message that 
the Olympic games were beginning and that therefore, till they were 
over, all nations should keep peace and let them be undisturbed in 
any way. 


“In this great torch race across modern Europe there seems to 
have been one accident about which the man concerned must have felt 
deeply ashamed. Out of kindness the newspaper said little about it 
and gave no names; but it seemed that at one change-over the flame 
was for a moment quenched. What an unhappy memory for someone 
to have been the man to let the flame go out!” 


[I am confident that all of you are eager to be prepared to live fully 
and happily. I trust that you may have oil for your lamps, that you 
may be prepared for life and that you may be able to leave the world 
a little better than you found it. I trust you will be ready for all the 
opportunities that come your way. I know no better way to conclude 
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my sermon than to use the words of the Master with which he concluded 
his parable of the five stupid and five sensible maidens who went to 
meet the bridegroom. Here are his words. ‘‘Keep on the watch then, 
for you know neither the day nor the hours.” 











WHY DON’T CHRISTIANS UNITE? 
(A Neglected Approach to the Problem of Christian Unity) 


By 
L. DoyLE MULLEN, B.D., D.D. 


F the problem of unity existed only in the churches it might be 

considered unique, and its solution sought within the framework 

of the Christian movement. This often has been the approach 
to the problem of Christian unity. 


IMPORTANT AND INADEQUATE 


It is not unimportant that long and serious consideration has been 
given to matters of faith and order, and life and work. Theology, 
organization and administration are, and should be, in the picture. But 
top-level conferences dealing with these concerns are inadequate, al- 
though they represent a popular and necessary approach to the problem. 


Equally significant have been the efforts that have eventuated in 
interdenominational cooperation, but where no further reapproachment 
is contemplated. The positive results of such efforts, including a 
greater impact of the Christian movement on secular society, have had 
important consequences. It is possible that, starting on the cooperative 
level, changing circumstances may lead to fruitful relationships beyond 
those now intended or visualized. 


When all of this has been recognized there remains an important 
fact whose implications are frequently by-passed in religious circles. It 
is that the problem of unity is not confined to the churches; it exists 
within and between groups in all of society. Because of this fact, the 
solution of the problem requires the finding and facing of factors other 
than those commonly recognized within the Christian enterprise. There 
are basic factors that tend to produce division, and therefore the prob- 
lem of unity, whenever and wherever men come together in organiza- 
tions. 


Sociology and psychology have contributions to make to the under- 
standing of the causes of division. These insights will help to determine 
the methods and processes involved in finding adequate solutions. The 
psychological approach is the one here presented as the neglected ap- 
proach to the problem of Christian unity. Perspective for such a con- 
sideration, limited to church unity, may be gained by a brief review of 
the history of religious institutions. 
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INSTITUTIONS IN RETROSPECT 


The religious institution in the time of Jesus was respectable (ac- 
cepted) and rigid. The individual was required to conform to the 
accepted pattern. The leaders had so completely lost sight of the real 
purpose of the institution and the primacy of persons that Jesus could 
say to them “‘ye entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering 
in ye hindered.” He reminded them that the Sabbath was made for 
man and not the reverse as the institutional pattern implied. The teach- 
ing of Jesus cut into this pattern; God the Creator was also the Father 
who loved his children. He had provided resources, available to his 
children, that could be used to produce a new kind of society and a new 
quality of life that gave it a new dimension. ‘‘God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself . . .’’ This good news was accepted by 
a small group at first; with transforming power it captured the imagin- 
ation and loyalty of an increasing number. The rigidity of the existing 
religious institutions was challenged by the new movement. 


Eventually the original purpose of the new movement was dimmed 
by the accretions of time and changing circumstances. The organiza- 
tional machinery became more complex as the size of the institution 
increased and as additional functions were added. Personal zeal and 
voluntary devotion declined. To some degree, and perhaps unrealized, 
the expansion of organization was a substitute for the now missing de- 
votion and, in part, an endeavor to artificially generate it. Schemes, 
devices and slogans became the substitute for a great and compelling 
Cause in motivating members and enlisting support for the institution. 


At this stage in the life of the institution, traditional words and 
actions are still employed but, while they had some value in evoking 
satisfying feelings, they have little relationship to choices and actions. 
The institution has become rigid, respectable, and encrusted with tradi- 
tions that receive more attention than the original purpose; “holy” 
things, places and methods are more valuable than persons. Interest 
centers in ritual, doctrine, and maintaining the “‘sacred”’ pattern of in- 
stitutional life. Indeed, the very rigidity of the institution has been 
cited, as it still is when this stage is reached, as proof of its divinity 
and correctness! It has become “suffocated by its history” and is now 
ready for a division. 

When some critical situation arises in the world, or serious differ- 


ences develop within the institution, a group—usually small—forms 
about some leader. The intent of the group is likely to be the reforming 
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of the existing institutuion ; before long, however, the new group moves 
out or is pushed out as troublesome and undesirable. The cycle has 
started again. 


In this continuing process psychological factors may be discovered 
that have operated, and are now operating, to produce division and to 
block unity efforts. The driving forces in persons and groups, what- 
ever the names used to describe them, are significant. The desire for 
standing (status), for response, and for security are desirable if they 
are understood and constructively expressed. When they get out of 
hand they produce stagnation and, even worse, self-righteousness and 
bigotry. No adequate solution will be found that does not honestly and 
creatively deal with these factors, even though such a procedure will be 
painful and often personal. 


In considering the following incomplete listing it should be re- 
membered that in reality the items overlap and two or more of them 
may be operating in the same person or group at the same time. Such a 
listing, therefore, is merely a device to simplify the presentation. 


INADEQUATE LOYALTY 


In the devoted loyalty to the partial versus the ultimate, and the 
real reasons for it, is to be found an important factor that helps to pro- 
duce and to maintain divisions. The actual scheme of values of a per- 
son, or of persons in groups, is revealed not in words but in actions and 
relationships. If the loyalty revealed concerns the partial it shows that 
this, and not the ultimate, is the real center of interest. In local churches 
and denominational programs are to be found some who declare their 
loyalty to the Christian cause but whose actual loyalty is to a minister, 
teacher or leader. This is shown when the minister, teacher or leader 
is gone; support of such persons ceases and interest wanes. 


Another area in which the same process may be discovered and 
inadequate loyalty revealed is that of the local church or some group in 
it. The intense loyalty, ostensibly to the Christian movement, is shown 
to be a loyalty to a local group when, in some cases, individuals move 
into a new community and neglect or refuse to relate themselves to the 
local group in the new location. 


A more serious example of the operation of inadequate loyalty is 
to be found on the denominational level. It starts with the conscious 
or unconscious assumption that one denomination—ours—is, without 
error or serious blemish, God’s chosen instrument for the accomplish- 
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ment of his will and purpose; it is the custodian of The Truth. Ina 
churchyard, on a large sign-board, are these words, ‘“The Church of 
Christ. The only religious organization on earth authorized by Christ.” 
This is not an isolated case; the same philosophy, less blatantly ex- 
pressed, is to be found in all denominations and most local churches. 


When dictatorship is recognized as such, it is repulsive; it can be, 
and usually is, opposed as contrary to the best interests of man. But 
the most dangerous dictatorship in the long run is the type that, claim- 
ing the sanction of God, demands undeviating acceptance of its partial 
and particular conception of truth. The only possible unity that can 
stem from this approach is the unity of absorption. Perhaps the great- 
est enemies of Truth are her avowed friends and defenders who look up- 
on a caricature of her and seize it as an accurate and complete picture. 


If it could be demonstrated, as it has not been, that one particular 
denomination or doctrine has produced a type of living observably and 
significantly better than others, that the fruits have approximated those 
called for by Jesus and revealing before men the results of “loving one 
another even as I have loved you,” then it could be admitted that this 
organization or system had validated its claim to priority. After all 
the centuries since the beginning of the Christian movement only a 
tiny minority of mankind is to be found associated with the movement 
in any way. Does this not raise the question as to whether loyalty to 
a fraction is adequate, or what God intends? Yet there has been little 
honest facing of this factor of inadequate loyalty and its implications 
for denominations, local churches and individual members. 


Most available energy has been expended in top-level conferences 
between denominational leaders on the one hand and, on the other hand, 
the “viewing with pride” of the traditions, greatness and accomplish- 
ments when meeting as separate denominations. Little energy has been 
left for restudy, in the spirit of humility, from the top-level down to 
individual members of local churches. The word “ecumenical” has be- 
come popular. It is a meaningful word. But it is time for the “‘out- 
standing national leadership” to recognize an unhappy fact. It is that, 
when one gets into local churches, it is discovered that some members 
can pronounce the word “‘ecumenical,”’ a smaller number can spell it, but 
very few members understand it and its implications for them and for 


their church. 


Loyalty on any of the levels thus far considered may be intense but 
it can not be adequate. There must be a higher level of loyalty,—to 
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the Christian movement. A loyalty that demands an unceasing search 
for unity, since “‘wholeness,” not fragmentation, is implied in the idea 
of God, the Father of all men. Until there is adequate recognition of 
this factor of inadequate loyalty in producing and maintaining divisions, 
the “fragments” will go on in the colossal conceit that each knows the 
mystery of God and that its traditions and organization reveals it. 


THE KNOWN VS. THE UNKNOWN 


In the matter of the recognition of new truth the record of organ- 
ized religion is not a good one. It does not clear the record to recognize 
that other groups have also opposed progress and, further, that in some 
cases what has at first appeared to represent progress failed to stand 
the test of time. Most of the basic advances of science and religion 
have been denounced by denominations and churches. As late as the 
sixth century the church denied that a woman had a soul! At every 
point of opposition the reason given has been the same,—the preserva- 
tion of the faith in its purity. 


That there may have been some vague consciousness that progress 
was needed is shown in the gradual acceptance of change, although this 
usually has come after long periods of debate, indecision and pressure. 
Another evidence of some vague uneasiness is the widespread use of 
two devices that enable persons and groups to escape responsibility for 
taking the initiative and engaging in positive action. 


The first of these is to focus attention on “the fathers” by con- 
stantly referring to their devotion, courage and forward look. It is 
assumed that in so doing, through some magical process, a static present 
is blessed and justified. The fathers are important if they are emu- 
lated and not merely praised and quoted. Jesus called attention to this 
device in his statement about building monuments to the prophets of 
the past while disowning the current crop of prophets. 


The other device is to keep issues on the level of intellectual discus- 
sion. As an aid in this, liberal doses of the sedative labeled ““We must 
move slowly” are used. A more accurate translation of what js really 
meant would be “Don’t move at all if it can be helped.” Speed may be 
dangerous; though should come before action. Inaction is also dan- 
gerous, and when Christian Unity is kept on the level of intellectual 
discussion the real concern is not the solution but the subject itself. It 
is oriented in history but may remain preoccupied with history alone, 
instead of moving through history in order to understand and interpret 
present needs and light in meeting them. 
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What is it that is really operating in this area? It may be quite 
different from what is assumed to determine attitudes. Men feel “‘at 
home” in their own denomination or local church. They “belong” ; for 
many this sense of belonging is related entirely to the local church or 
denomination, rather than to the Christian movement, except as these 
are identified as that movement. The patterns of thought and practice 
“fit” because of long association and repeated experiences. There is a 
sense of fellowship; in ‘‘our” group we know and are known. It is a 
comfortable relationship. A feeling of security flows from it and, 
while it is temporary and local or regional, it is real and powerful. 


These are some of the real reasons why individuals and churches 
and denominations move haltingly from the known to the unknown; 
from the comfortable church or denominational home to the unknown 
home Christian unity would provide. Moreover, satisfaction with the 
known breeds pride but, being at least slightly in ill repute, Pride puts 
on the clothes of Pious Concern for the union of God’s children and 
walks about for all to see and praise. 


THE FACTOR OF FEAR 


The fear factor operates in the lives of many laymen but, in the 
area here considered, more especially in ministers and denominational 
leaders, to hamper the promotion of unity. The reactions to threats to 
security, whether real or imagined, are tremendous. No matter what 
devious process is used to rationalize the failure to take the initiative in 
unity matters the real reasons for holding back are fairly clear. They 
have been in evidence in so many cases that they are well defined. 


One of these is the fear of loss of ecclesiastical position. Ina few 
instances the possible financial loss has loomed large, but in a large 
number this is not the primary consideration. It is rather a matter of 
the possible loss of power and prestige. This has serious implications 
both from the point of view of what it reveals concerning inner personal 
motivation and because of what it has done to delay or destroy unity 
efforts. 


Another reason, closely related to the above, is the fear of not ad- 
vancing in the denomination if a person deviates from the accepted 
road; to promote unity in an effective manner is to run such a risk. 
When it is granted that exceptions are to be found, it is still true that 
considerable search is necessary to discover any difference between 
secular standards of success and those of religious leaders. Moving to a 
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“higher” position or to a larger church is the test. When one minister, 
by deliberate choice, accepted a smaller church in order to promote 
Christian unity, many of his ministerial brethren expressed their 


amazement. One denominational official remarked that it was “a 
crazy thing to do.” 


Still another aspect of the fear factor has to do with possible loss 
of constituency, if a person becomes active in unity efforts. This 
applies to state, regional and national leaders as well as to ministers of 
local churches. The corporate structures of the denominations are set 
up to promote and perpetuate the denominations ; to tamper with them 
is to run the risk of unfavorable reaction and loss of support. Some 
national leaders have frankly stated, privately, that they are afraid to 
let the laymen know what is going on at the “top” in unity endeavors 
for fear of loss of support! To some degree this accounts for the 
hazy ideas of unity on the local and individual level; there has been little 
guidance from those who are in a position to give it. It may also ac- 
count for some of the opposition that is based upon feeling and not 
knowledge. Ina real sense it is true that a loss of following might at- 
tend active unity efforts; it is necessary to build a bridge so individuals 
and groups may move from where they are to where they should be. 
ven in the business world it is necessary to assist the “constituency” 
(Public) to adopt new attitudes and to accept progress. For example, 
the 1910 automobile sold by Sears had a dash-board identical with that 
of a buggy, including a whip-socket! But the assumption that serious 
loss will inevitably follow the taking of forward steps is indefensible 
when used as an excuse for inaction. 


Some laymen will hold back but, if the leaders will take the initia- 
tive and show the process that might be followed, together with the 
advantages, it might be found that the people are waiting on their 
leaders to lead. At least in some instances the people are ahead of their 
leaders. A stalemate results when one waits on the other to take the 
first step. Furthermore, it is conceivable that it might be better to lose 
some along the way than to lose the chance to heal the broken body of 
Christ as the first necessary move toward healing a broken society. 


Beyond this is another question that is personal and searching. 
What right do leaders have to be called by that name and to hold the 
position if they do not have the courage to lead? To “follow in the 
train’ of the one called Jesus demands more than the courage of words. 
A layman said of a minister a short time ago, “I would like to know 
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whether he really believes what he preaches.” That is a revealing epi- 
J s 


sode from life! 


THE FACTOR OF PRESSURE 


Most denominational and parish leaders are ‘“‘immersed in the im- 
mediate.” The multitude of organizational and administrative require- 
ments, adequately handled, leave little time for the more imperative 
aspect of the work,—dealing with persons as persons, not as members 
ofa group. But, when time is given to this personal ministry it is soon 
discovered that laymen, too, are driven people. Laymen and ministers, 
alike, try to respond to the multiplying calls. There are so many voices, 
pleasant and insistent voices, that speak of pressing and worthy en- 
deavors. People have spread themselves so thin doing good that a call 
for a new commitment produces not a glow but a groan. 


Living under such pressure makes it easy to eliminate items and 
concerns beyond those imposed by the conventional and traditional de- 
nominational and local church patterns. Outside interests are not in 
a position to apply pressure; it is “safe” to ignore them. 


Before any serious study of unity can come, leading to serious 
efforts to understand and apply the findings below the top level, it will 
be necessary for denominational leaders, ministers and local churches 
to restudy their lives in light of the question, ‘‘What finally matters ?” 
For unless Christian unity is listed as a vital and imperative concern, 
and other matters now receiving attention are given a secondary status, 
little progress may be expected. Men will continue to be immersed in 
the immediate, responding to the greatest pressure and offering the 
“Too busy” excuse. If no such thorough going evaluation is made it 
may be anticipated that more and more denominational wheels will turn 
faster and faster and that some good will be accomplished. A pertinent 
question remains: Is this the way to bring the kingdom of God to a 
lost society ? 


Tue Factor oF PERSONAL PROBLEMS IN CHURCH RELATIONSHIPS 


If an individual has an unsolved personal problem it may determine 
his attitude toward movements and groups. The story of Paul and his 
persecution of the Christian community is an illustration of this process. 
He allowed a personal problem to move over into, and to determine the 
nature, of his social actions. Unable to face the demands of the Chris- 
tian way (a personal problem) he found release and a method of evad- 
ing the issue by following the path of persecution. 
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A study of individuals who have sought to block unity movements, 
whether national or local, would reveal that the process operating in the 
life of Paul has been duplicated in modern situations under different 
circumstances and using different methods. 


A second way in which personal problems may be carried over has 
to do with the misuse of religion. A person who has a difficult prob- 
lem, so painful that he can not bring himself to face it, may reach 
blindly to religion for help. In this process religious ideas and beliefs 
may be “twisted” to fit his need, though the person may have no under- 
standing as to what he has done. These twisted beliefs become his 
“props”; they keep him from falling. They are not held because 
they are true or adequate but because they give at least temporary help. 
Any suggestion of a change in the status quo is resented and fought. 
It becomes, for the person, a life and death matter. Having a second- 
hand faith, and a doubtful one at that, rather than an adequate first- 
hand experience, the props are vital; they must be kept intact or the 
person will be lost. It does not require much imagination to visualize 
the reaction of such people to any proposed changes and especially to 
such a far reaching proposal as that of Christian unity. In fact no 
imagination is required for, in actual situations, many examples of this 
process have been seen. 


The factors, and others like them not included, give insights that 
are helpful; they may be used to understand, not to condemn. They 
help to reveal the real problem; this, in turn, helps to determine how it 
may be handled so an adequate solution may be found. It should be 
obvious by now that further aid is needed if Christian unity is to come. 
Time, alone, will not solve the problem. Top-level conferences, alone, 
will not solve it. It is possible that, confronting the bewilderment of a 
broken world, a growing number of people will set out to recognize as 
many factors as possible that produce division, to understand their 
implications, and with courage move forward. The alternative seems 
to be to close the mind and eyes, to interpret religion as a rigid pattern 
and not as a transforming power, and wait for chaos to come. If this 
is the choice may God have mercy on our souls! 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 


By 
LorEN E. ARNETT 
INTRODUCTION 


HE Old Testament is the surviving literature of ancient Israel 
and it has been highly valued because it acquaints one with the 
history, the cultural development, and the social customs of this 
nation. But more important than this is the unique role it played in the 
New Testament Church. The Septuagint, a Greek translation of the 
Old Testament, was the only Bible of the church at the outset and con- 
tinued to be the only “‘scripture” of the church until the second century. 


Yet, in spite of the vital role it has played in the church, many 
people have almost banished the Old Testament from the Bible by neg- 
lect They have seen in the Jewish Scriptures only a “set of old books 
containing wierd stories, far-fetched allegories, childish histories and 
naive moral reflections.”* But even the most casual reading of the 
New Testament and the writings of the earliest Christian apologists 
will show that this attitude is the antithesis of apostolic thinking. In 
any effort to understand the development of Christianity one must 
recognize the tremendous influence of the Old Testament upon the 
New Testament Church, and to overlook this influence can only result 
in a greatly distorted view of the primitive church. Canon Pythian- 
Adams, echoing this sentiment, said that our idea of the church becomes 
“vague, individualistic, and nebulous unless we consider it against the 
whole background of biblical revelation.’ 


So because it is impossible to adequately understand the primitive 
church without a recognition of the vital role played by the Old Testa- 
ment, I will seek to show the significance of the Jewish Scriptures in 
the worship, in the preaching, and in the moral philosophy of the 
New Testament Church. 





* Joseph Woods, The Old Testament in the Church (London: S.P.C.K., 1949), 2. 


*R.V.G. Tasker, The Old Testament in the New Testament (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1945), 14. 
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I 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE WORSHIP 
OF THE CHURCH 


Christian worship is distinct from all other worship because it is 
directed to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Its develop- 
ment is unique because it has been guided by the Holy Spirit from the 
day of Pentecost. But regardless of the presence of these two distinc- 
tive features, the earliest forms of worship utilized by Apostolic Church 
were incontestably patterned after the Old Testament observances that 
had been traditional for several centuries. 


This fidelity to the Old Testament customs was not without rea- 
son. The early Christians, almost to the man, were Jews and they very 
naturally traced the steps of their fathers along the highway of wor- 
ship. The evidence of the New Testament strongly supports this thesis 
that there were no radical departures from the traditional patterns of 
worship, and that the primitive Christian communities faithfully main- 
tained the conventional prescriptions for worship they had pursued 
from their youth. As a consequence, after the Ascension the disciples 
“returned to Jerusalem with great joy, and were continually in the 
Temple, blessing God” (Luke 24:52-53). A further evidence that 
the first Christians faithfully attended the worship in the Temple is 
found in Acts 2:46, “and day by day (they) continued steadfastly 
with one accord in the Temple”; and again in Acts 3:1, “Now Peter 
and John were going up into the Temple at the hour of prayer, being 
the ninth hour.” 


Although the Temple maintained an important place in the worship 
of the infant church, the synagogal type of worship was more influen- 
tial in moulding the worship patterns of the new group. Again there 
was a definite reason for this. The synagogue was the focal point of 
Jewish community life from Persia to the Western-most boundaries of 
the Roman Empire and the devout Jew “lived, and moved, and had 
his being” in the activities of the synagogue. As the faithful Jews 
gathered in the synagogue for scripture reading and expositions, for 
prayer and psalms, they unconsciously laid the substructure for later 
Christian worship. 













The most obvious usage of the Old Testament in early Christian 
worship was the actual reading of the scriptures. This, of course, was 
a direct duplication of the synagogal practice of reading the Pentateuch 
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in sacred services (cf. Deut. 31:9ff.; Neh. 8:2-3). However the 
church gave a greater emphasis to a reading of the Prophets—especially 
Messianic prophecies—instead of the Law. The immense importance 
of this phase of the Jewish and Christian worship is obvious when one 
realizes that it was the primary method of disseminating scriptural 
knowledge, for very few people had private copies of the scriptures.* 


Closely connected with the reading of the scriptures was an expo- 
sition. This practice originated in the time of Ezra (Neh. 8:8) and 
was a prominent feature in the worship of the Old Testament people 
long before Christian times. The Master became a frequent expositor 
of the scriptures in the synagogue, and the early Christians, following 
in His steps and in the steps of their countrymen, maintained this Old 
Testament precedent to good advantage (cf. I Cor. 14:26; Acts 20:7).* 


The feature of primitive Christian worship most dependent upon 
Old Testament precedent was the prayers. The prayers of the syna- 
gogue were characterized by praise and thanksgiving. The subjects of 
this praise and thanksgiving were the power and might of God in His 
creation and His guardianship of Israel as seen in the course of their 
national history. Further elements which were prominent in the 
prayers of the Jews were these: the confession of sin with petitions 
for acquittal, intercession for others, and a concluding doxology.* <A 
comparison of some early Christian prayers with the synagogal prayers 
shows a remarkable likeness, and though there were some variances, 
one is quick to discern that both forms of prayer proceeded from the 
same mould. Not only did the Christians follow the general pattern of 
prayer cited above, but their practice of observing the rule of the three 
hours of prayer of the synagogue continued uninterrupted (the third 
hour, Acts 2:15; the sixth hour, Acts 10:9; and the ninth hour, 
Acts 3:1).° 


Closely akin to the prayers was the “Amen.” Certainly Old Testa- 
ment texts indicate that the responsive amen came from the Temple 
service. Then as the synagogue assumed its important role in the wor- 
ship of the Hebrews, the amen continued to be used by the people as a 
response to the prayers of the leader.’ In the Christian Church it came 





*W.O.E. Oesterley, The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy (London: 
The Clarendon Press, 1925), 112. 

*Scott F. Brenner, The Way of Worship (New York: Macmillan Company, 
1944), 35-36. 

* Oesterley, op. cit., 51-53. 

* [bid., 128. 

" Ibid., 71. 
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after the name of Jesus which was uttered at the terminus of prayers 
offered through His name. Paul insisted upon an intelligent utterance 
of the amen (I Cor. 14:16) for he who said, ‘““Amen,” meant thereby 
that he associated himself with what had been said by another person. 


Another adaptation from the Temple and the synagogal practice 
was the use of psalms and hymns. Numerous New Testament passages 
show that the early church made regular use of the psalms and this 
procedure could only have come from the Old Testament prototype. 
This Jewish practice presumably was continued uninterruptedly by the 
primitive Christian communities.° 


Together with the duplication of the earlier Jewish public worship 
forms, the New Testament Christians continued to keep the Sabbath 
day and the festivals of the Jewish nation (Acts 13:14; 20:16) 


In addition to these forms that were observed together with the 
Jews in the synagogue, the Christians worshipped privately about the 
Lord’s Table. The Eucharist, however, will not be discussed here as 
it was not an outgrowth of any Jewish rite although it was inaugurated 
by Jesus at the Kiddush.”° 


When the Jews finally expelled the Christians from the synagogue, 
the keepers of the Way fused the synagogue service and the Eucharist 
observance and we continue that practice until today. 


The examples of the marks of the Old Testament influence upon 
the early forms of Christian worship given in this discussion are brief 
and incomplete, but they are ample to establish the reality of that 
influence. 


II 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE PREACHING 
OF THE NEw TESTAMENT CHURCH 


The most cursory reading of the New Testament shows an im- 
portant and frequent use of the Old Testament Scriptures by the early 
Christians to support their preaching. There was a realization among 
the first believers that the events in Israel’s history were not insignifi- 
cant happenings of a remote past, gone and done with, but they were of 
vital and eternal consequence and could be interpreted only in the light 


* [bid., 147. 
* Ibid., 149. 
*S. Arthur Devan, Ascent to Zion (New York: Macmillan Company, 1944), 5. 
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of Jesus. To those early disciples, the whole story of the people of 
Israel—their divine election, their miraculous deliverance from Egyp- 
tian tyranny, the giving of the Law on Mt. Sinai, the triumphant oc- 
cupation of the Promised Land, the building of the Temple, the griev- 
ances of exile, the subsequent resurrection and return of the remnant 
to Zion—was a foreshadowing of the greater and final salvation given 
to them in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. Apart from Him 
these events had no abiding significance and were not fully compre- 
hensible.™ 

The heaviest reliance upon the Jewish Scriptures was to validate 
their unwavering claim that Jesus was the Messiah. Perhaps the first 
literary venture of the New Testament Church was to collect together 
those sacred passages which were most obviously useful in preaching 
and teaching this good news.** A glance at the early Christian writings 
reveals the prominent and indeed commanding role played by the argu- 
ments from prophecy. 


Matthew was the evangelist who relied most heavily upon Old 
Testament proof-texts. As he recounted the life of Jesus—both as he 
had witnessed it and as witness was born to him—he discovered many 
ways the scriptures had been fulfilled in Him. From His flight into 
Egypt until His final rejection at the hands of His Jewish brethren, 
Matthew saw the life of Jesus as the full discharge of Old Testament 
prophecies. 


Matthew was not alone in this use of the Jewish Scriptures. The 
other evangelists were equally quick to draw upon these foretellings of 
the Messiah to give credence to their teachings. Peter’s discourse fol- 
lowing the healing of the lame man was rooted in the Old Testament 
Scriptures (Acts 3:1ff) though Lake and Cadbury question his selec- 
tion of proof-texts.’* These two New Testament scholars contend that 
none of the prophets foretold the suffering of the Messiah if we con- 
fine ourselves to Messianic prophecies, the original meaning of the pro- 
phecies, and the Jewish interpretation of the prophecies. But Peter and 
the other apostles, probably drawing their material from a collection of 
Old Testament proof-texts, concluded that God had announced in ad- 
vance “through all the prophets’ mouths” that the Messiah would suf- 
fer (Acts 3:18). 





” Tasker, op. cit., 12. 

® Woods, op. cit., 7. 

* Kirsopp Lake and Henry J. Cadbury, The Acts of the Apostles—English Trans- 
lation and Commentary, Vol. [V of The Beginnings of Christianity, ed. F. J. Foakes 
Jackson and Kirsopp Lake (4 vols.; London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1933), 37. 
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Philip was another preacher who utilized the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures in his preaching (Acts 8:32). Beginning with the passage that 
confounded the Ethiopian, this preacher presented Jesus as the promised 
suffering servant who, without resistance, ‘was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter.” 


The Epistles of Paul have shown that he frequently appealed to 
the ancient writings to support the new teaching. This one, who after 
the straitest sect of the Jewish religion had lived a Pharisee, was well 
educated in the scriptures and rabbinical lore and from this rich back- 
ground he drew about one hundred and fifty verses to show that “‘old 
things are passed away” and that Jesus was the Lord of life (cf. Acts 


723). 


The Apostolic Church not only used the Jewish writings to give 
credence to their avowal that Jesus was the Messiah, but they drew 
many analogies from Israel’s history to exhibit Christian truths. Thus 
Noah’s ark was a foreshadowing of Christian baptism (I Peter 3 :20- 
21); the passage through the Red Sea became an illustration to: show 
how one leaves the servitude of the flesh in Christian baptism (I Cor. 
10:1ff) ; and the fate of various Old Testament heroes were held forth 
as warnings to the early Christians (Hebrews 3:12ff). 


So one can see that the infant church relied mightily upon their 
scriptures in the task of preaching. It is true that many of the pas- 
sages so employed were taken completely from their context and orig- 
inal meaning, but the New Testament preachers were convinced that all 
lines of evidence from the Old Testament converged upon Jesus—the 
central figure of history and more important, their Christ. 


Ill 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 


The subject of all ethical thinking is man and since religion treats 
the relation of man to God and to his fellow-man, each religion tends 
to develop its own moral philosophy.'* Early Christianity, then, pro- 
duced a system of ethics, but it was not precisely a ‘‘new” ethic but 
actually a Judeo-Christian ethic. Consequently the ethical policy of 
the early Christian congregations cannot be fully appreciated or under- 


™* Max Weiner, “Ethics,” Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (New York: The Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia, Inc., 1941), IV, 174. 
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stood in isolation. They must be analyzed in the light of the Old 
Testament. 

It is irrefutable that the ethical code of the New Testament Chris- 
tians was gleaned from the truths which were presented in the person, 
life, and discourses of Jesus. It is, therefore, of initial importance to 
this discussion to recognize that Jesus assumed as the substratum of 
His teaching the revelation that had been granted to the Jews and 
subsequently recorded in the Old Testament. 


While it is true that Jesus often wrought censure upon the scribes 
and Pharisees, he did not disparage their moral law. Instead he repri- 
manded their narrow interpretations of the Law. Actually, however, 
the minute and detailed interpretations applied to moral conduct by the 
religious leaders contemporary with Jesus were not from the written 
law at all but from the traditions established by the rabbis. Jesus wisely 
detoured such traditions and went to the core of the Old Testament 
moral code—the love of JH\WH. Because an individual loved the Lord 
with all of his heart he sought to imitate JHWH and act in accordance 
with the divine features that were inherent in him. ‘Ye therefore shall 
be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect’? was Jesus’ summation of 
this underlying Old Testament principle. 


The Decalogue (cf. Exod. 20; Deut. 5) held a supreme place in 
the ethical teaching of the Jewish Scriptures and it was not superceded 
by the New Testament ethic. Instead they were taken up and spiritual- 
ized by the church.” Another dominant factor in Old Testament ethics 
lay in the influence of the prophets, the great moralists of the nation. 
Champions of morality, integrity, and individual purity, they inter- 
preted the spiritual significance of the commandments. Jesus, the 
greatest prophet, came in the wake of these men and taught that moral 
acceptability did not come from a dogmatic compliance to the rabbinic 
interpretations of the Law, but from a righteousness that was rooted in 
the heart. 


Actually then Jesus did fulfill (fill full) the Law. He acknowl- 
edged its value but recognized that it was imperfect and incomplete. So 
he went beyond the Law and said one must not only refrain from the 
act of murder, but he must refuse to hate. From this lofty concept of 
the Great Teacher came the ethical philosophy of the New Testament 
Church—based on Old Testament foundations (cf. Rom. 12:19: I Cor. 


* A. B. D. Alexander, Christianity and Ethics (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925), 46. 
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9:9; II Cor. 6:17£; Eph. 6:2; I Tim. 5:18; II Tim. 2:19) but an ethic 
that challenged one to go beyond outward demonstration and achieve a 
righteousness of the heart. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus the Old Testament and the New Testament Church are in- 
extricably woven together and the Old Testament is an essential element 
in any adequate interpretation of the church. Or as E. Brunner has 
said, “The Old Testament is the first part of the sentence of which the 
New Testament is the closing words. Neither part can be fully under- 
stood apart from the other, but it is the final part that determines the 
meaning of the whole.’’”® 


Wherever you examine the church of the New Testament—its 
worship, its preaching, its moral philosophy—you find the unmistakable 
traces of the Old Testament, the revelation of God that was filled full 
in Jesus, the Christ, whose body is the Church. 


* Woods, op. cit., 16. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FroM THE LIFE OF A RESEARCHER. By William Weber Coblentz. ‘The 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1951. 238 pages. Price: $4.75. 


The reader of this book will find that the title has accurately 
described its contents, for it is indeed a book about a wide variety of 
experiences in the life of the author. It is not, however, an auto- 
biography in the true sense of the word, though it does trace in general 
the life of Dr. Coblentz. 

That life began in the environment of a late nineteenth century 
farm home in Ohio, in a community of strong German coloring and 
culture. It continued through rural school, Poland Union Seminary, 
Case School of Applied Science, and Cornell University. Upon his 
graduation there in the field of physical science, young Coblentz entered 
the National Bureau of Standards as a laboratory assistant (1905), 
where he has spent his entire adult life as a researcher and designer of 
instruments for research in thermal radiation. 

Just as this book is not an autobiography, neither is it a book about 
research, even though it is spiced with the spirit and language of the 
researcher in many places. One does not easily talk about his life with- 
out talking about his work, and in this case the talk is sometimes in the 
language of the laboratory rather than of the parlor. 

Primarily, this is a book of reminiscences and is full of anecdotes 
of a most delightful kind. Particularly it will please the reader who 
enjoys the stories of another day, when a trip off the homestead was an 
event, when a student’s week-end trip to his home was made in a bor- 
rowed horse and buggy, when bird watchers, gardeners and wild flower 
hunters found a paradise for their hobbies in the very shadows of the 
official buildings of the National Capitol. 

Still others, especially those who are acquainted with the vicissi- 
tudes of home ownership in our present economy, will enjoy the ex- 
perience of Dr. Coblentz as a would-be property owner in early twen- 
tieth century Washington. Of further variety in interest is the in- 
vestigation which the author made in the field of psychic phenomena. 
Though he seems quite convinced of the feasibility of psychic com- 
munication, his evidence is admittedly inconclusive. 

In all, it is an enjoyable book, but not one for the person who is 
looking for insight in a research field. It is about the most remembered 
experiences of a man’s life as he tells them himself, and his occupation 
is at least incidental to the telling. 

FRANKLIN E. REcToR. 
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Moses Wuo First SAw THE PyrAMID oF Lire. By A. A. William. 
son. The Philosophical Library, New York, 1950. 231 pages, 
Price: $4.75. 


The writer of this volume proposes the hypothesis that Moses sug- 
gested a vast scheme of evolution—or, at least, such a system was im- 
bedded in his writings and works. Much of the first part of the book, 
made up of hypotheses based on what the author calls “allegories,” 
mingled with fancies which may or may not be true. 


The latter part of the work treats of evolution as both a develop- 
ment and also as a theory, though the two are not always kept separate. 
In that discussion nothing new appears. 


Like all such bold hypotheses dealing with religious subjects, and 
especially with the Bible, this treatment will both surprise and also at- 
tract a number of readers. Its astonishing linkeage of religion and 
evolution, so long at enmity with each other, itself attracts attention. 
Assigning to Moses the conscious or unconscious originator of the 
world-development intensifies the first interest. 

A. HoLMEs 


THE PHILosopHieEs OF F. R. TENNANT AND JOHN Dewey. By J. Oli- 
ver Buswell. The Philosophical Library, New York, 1950. 516 
pages. Price: $6.00. 


Besides its general interest and value as a philosophic study, this 
volume is doubly interesting because it compares two empiricists, two 
contemporary philosophers of note, F. R. Tennant and John Dewey. 
The comparison is valuable because it shows so clearly how two 
thinkers, both adopting empiricism as their interpretation of the world, 
can come to such convincing and yet different conclusions. 


The principal difference between the two is due to the refusal of 


Dewey to pass beyond sense-bound experience which can give nothing 
more than a knowledge of those activities observable by the special 
senses. He begins man’s experience with no capital and limits his 
epistemological possessions to what a man perceives and gains by re- 
flection on his sense-impressions. He will allow men no innate ideas, 
and no given powers of mind like souls, spirit, categories, general prin- 
ciples with which to begin his search for knowledge. Life for him con- 
sists in meeting and solving as best he can, with his limited powers, the 
problems that come up in his struggle for existence, though why man 
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should struggle is not obvious since it must end in the futility of noth- 
ingness. Because, for the rigid instrumentalist whose mental opera- 
tions are mere tools for use in his struggles here, there is not future life. 

On the other hand, Tennant was a Deist, and while not a believer 
in a soul as a substratum, or unknowable substance, he did find with 
man’s knowledge gained by experience. Unlike the empiricist Hume, 
he recognizes links between sense-impressions which give the unity 
necessary for any knowledge. 


The volume is most interesting in its wealth of quotations, its clear 
style, its acute remarks, and illuminating comparisons. One philosopher 
sets off and illuminates the other. It is a volume that thoughtful 


people should read. 
A. HoLMEs. 


HuMANISM AS A PuiLosopHy. By Corliss Lamont. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1949. 368 pages. Price, $3.75. 


Periodical recrudescences of humanism occur at fairly regular in- 
tervals in the history of human thought, though this theory seemed to 
have been exhausted by the ancient Greeks so well fitted for such 
speculations. This volume, in its third edition, written clearly and 
simply by Corliss Lamont, testifies to the general longing of men in 
every age to find what they can rely upon as the true, or right, or best 
way of living, a longing not satisfied by the conventional schemes laid 
down by mechanistic science, nor by a system of expediency designated 
social morality, nor by the theological doctrines taught by the many 
religions on earth. 


The attempt to make a philosophy of life out of humanism pre- 
sents a positive and good side in its emphasis upon human beings as 
compared, for example, with the scientific emphasis upon the world as 
a machine, man as an automaton, conscious or not, and truth limited to 
the products of the special senses. Happily, science itself, the kind that 
began in Europe in the 16th century, is now undergoing such vast and 
radical changes that, without exaggeration, its transformation can be 
called a revolution made since 1900. 


The other aspect of humanism is its refusal to consider anything 
in human experience that is other than mere human activities, or the 
actual activities of men here and now in this day and age. It is a trun- 
cated cone that definitely and voluntarily cuts off all the aspirations 
that men have for endless development, for a life after this, for re- 
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ligious inspiration and consolation, and so leaves men with a vast num- 
ber of constantly multiplying rational desires, well grounded on the 
achievements of the past, and upon unimagined aspirations yet to de- 
velop, all totally unsatisfied, and even rebuked. 


Such humanism seeks to become a philosophy by reasoning from 
the present and transient theories of the inductive, scientific method, 
The fact that science itself has so immeasurably outstripped its earlier 
prophecies should alone keep our minds open to the possibility that there 
may be an apex to the cone of converging lines we already have. 

A. Hotes. 


THE HEBREW IMPACT ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By Robert D. 
Runes (ed.). Philosophical Library, New York, 1951. xiv, 
922 pp. Price: $10.00. 


This massive volume of nearly one thousand pages contains a 
symposium by seventeen collaborators dealing with the cultural con- 
tribution of the Jews to western civilization. These collaborators are 
men of some distinction, and not all of them are Jewish either in the 
ethnological or in the religious sense. The contents consist of eighteen 
essays, two of which were written by one author; and the book as a 
whole covers many areas of civilization such as religion, literature, 
philosophy, law, politics, sciences, art, music, ete. It is dedicated to 
the memory of the sons and daughters of Israel who were annihilated 
or persecuted in Germany during the Hitler regime. 


Despite the opening words of the Preface which state that this is 
a book of propaganda (p. vil), many essays show simply the significant 
role the Jews played in the achievements of modern civilization. The 
gentiles are expected to acknowledge the fact that indeed the Jews have 
done more than their share in nurturing western civilization. Though 
quite unlike Joseph Jacobs’ Jewish Contributions to Civilization, in its 
organization at least, this volume under review will make a good se- 
quence to it from the general consideration of chronology. 


The nature of this book may be gleaned from the nearly one hun- 
dred references made to the Bible (Old Testament), far more numerous 
than those to any other subject. The synagogue is mentioned about 
fifty times, but strangely many of them in connection with the essay on 
western art. About forty times the ghetto is referred to; but only 
about twenty-five times each, the Talmud and Zionism are discussed. 
As for personalities, Einstein, Spinoza, Maimonides, Heine, Jesus and 
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many others appear, according to that order of frequency, with Ein- 
stein more than thirty times and Jesus about twenty times. 


Of particular interest to the reviewer were the essays on the He- 
braic foundation of American democracy by Katsh, the fountainhead 
of western religion by Ferm, the Jew in modern science by Roback, and 
the Hebrew impact on western art by Schwarz. The essays by Katsh 
and Roback are more thorough and systematic than some others. These 
two essays along with those by Roth, Leidecker, and Beiber (first of 
his two essays) may be especially useful for the purpose for which this 


book has been published. 


The primary question that arises in the mind of a gentile reader 
would be: What isa Jew? Isa Jewa person who at least theoretically 
descended from Abraham or from Jacob? Should a Jew be a member 
of the clan of Judah only? Could a Jew who became a Christian be 
still counted among the Jews? Would a non-Jew who adhers to Juda- 
ism thereby become a Jew? What is the proper usage of the words, 
Jew, Israel, and Hebrew? The second question that comes into the 
mind of a reader would be: What is western civilization? Is the 
present culture of Israel east or west? And what is civilization? It is 
true that in the Mosaic code there is the law of the “‘eye for eye,” but 
the rabbinic interpretation of it is much more humanitarian, whereas 
in the “civilized” world today the law of “a thousand eyes for one eye” 
prevails. The third question that would confront the mind of a reader 
would be: At what period did our civilization originate? Did it begin 
during the biblical times? Could it be traced back to the Greek period? 
Should it begin with medieval Europe? Since these three questions are, 
perhaps wisely, not defined, the book as a whole is not uniform. 


An example of this type of difficulty is the limitation of the geo- 
graphical area. On page 523ff. the dance of modern Israel is discussed, 
but when “‘the Jews in Literature” is treated on page 527ff. no recogni- 
tion is given to the genius of that new state. Here one who is familiar 
with that rich store of tremendous depth and breadth of recent Israelite 
literature is left completely frustrated. The excellent essay on Jewish 
social service (p. 139ff.) presents a similar difficulty. It is admitted 
that among the Jews themselves there is an outstanding demonstration 
of charity, far superior to many other ethnological groups. But some 
Jewish philanthropists have gone far beyond the boundary of their own 
people. The distinctive contributions made by these men and women 
should be distinguished from the social service rendered among the 
Jews themselves, no matter how noble the latter may be. To this re- 
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viewer the primary difference between the Greek philanthropy and the 
Jewish philanthropy is that the former issues from the knowledge of 
man, but the latter emanates from the will of God. 


There is, as it should be expected, some disagreement in the 
opinions expressed upon the nature of Christianity between Runes 
(p. viii) and Ferm (p. 825ff.). Here and there the biblical references 
are not uniform. For example, on page 146 when two verses of the 
Bible are quoted together they are separated by a comma, “XIX-9,10” 
and “XXIII-10,11,” whereas on pages 155 and 161 a dash is used be- 
tween two verses, “XXXVII-14-15” and “XXIV-17-18.” Misprints 
are noted occasionally. These may be illustrated by ‘“‘followship” for 
“fellowship” on page viii, and the lack of a question mark for the 
sentence with “How can one summarize . . .” on page 7. The refer- 
ence to Deuteronomy on page 146 should be XV-7,11, not XV17,11. 
Technical errors may be exemplified by the designation of Glueck as 
“director of the American School of Research both in Jerusalm and in 
Bagdad” on page 490. He was never director of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Bagdad, neither is he present director of the 
School in Jerusalem. 


These and other errors and faults of the book may be dismissed 
when the vast extent of subjects, the variety of authors, and the mas- 
sive quantity of the book are considered. It does not pretend to as- 
sume the quality of the series of symposia on science, philosophy, and 
religion conducted since 1940, and published by the Conference on Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and Religion in their Relation to the Democratic \Vay 
of Life, Inc. But the Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization is an 
easier introduction to the debt the gentiles owe to the Jews in the present 
culture that mankind enjoys. 


The reviewer well recalls his conversation with a German gentile 
scholar, when the Hitlerites were rising to power. The reviewer ex- 
pressed his concern about the increasingly poorer quality of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft and he was lamenting 
the disappearance of some eminent contributors to it. This gentile 
scholar simply remarked: ‘Hm, they are Jews!” It is hoped that the 
reader of this volume will say with admiration, and in quite a different 
tone, “Are they Jewish? I did not know it!” 


Toyozo W. NAKARAI. 
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Gop’s GREAT SECRET or The Drama of the Kingdom of Christ. By 
Frederick Sommer. The Carpenter Press, Oswego, Kansas. 278 
pages. Price: $2.00. 


This is a delightful and instructive book which derives some of its 
charm from the rather unusual treatment of the Scriptures which it in- 
volves. Frederick Sommer has taken a text of six words from the 
New Testament and has turned it into a drama of six separate scenes, 
all of them of transcendent interest and importance. The author delves 
into the mystery religions of the past, makes levies upon the great litera- 
ture of both Europe and America, and furnishes more than one illus- 
tration of his own independent thinking in working out his program. 
There are a few places where we found ourselves inserting question 
marks, but concluded as a whole the book commanded our enthusiastic 
approval throughout. Attractive books of sermons have become more 
popular in the last two or three decades, and this fact should make 
“God’s Great Secret’”’ a best seller among the peoples who like such 
writing if they should learn of its existence. It is an excellent gift 
book for serious-minded parents or friends who may wish to interest 
the younger generation in the Scriptures. There is nothing prosaic or 
dull, or conventional about the type of exegesis which the author em- 
ploys for nearly three hundred pages. It is a sermon which reads like 
a novel or a mystery play. The author of the volume is no doubt well 
known to many of our readers. He is the son of Daniel Sommer, one 
of the pioneer preachers of the Disciples, and for many years the editor 
of the Apostolic Review, the oldest surviving weekly journal of his 
communion. Frederick Sommer is a great preacher and writer in his 
own right and has an especial talent for making moral and religious 
teaching unusually palatable. In our judgment God’s Great Secret is 
the best of the numerous volumes which he has produced. 


FREDERICK D. KERSHNER. 





